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* ITALY 
by Burton R. Clark 

The great age 6i university developnent in ''Italy took 
place between the tvelfth and fifteenth centuries. Bologna 
-^9 begun in 1158; Padua, Naples, Rome, and other universities 
of the present systara had developed into substantial, 
recognized institutions before lAOO; and more than tvo- thirds 
of the universities extant in the mid-twentieth century had 
been established^ by 1600. Only a fe^v new universities, now 
aafiily pe»iphcral aaets of leamics, were started betvecc 
the seventeenth and twentieth -centvries . ^ The uaiveraity Is 
' among the very oldest major social institutions of l^^^iy* 

antJLquity surpassed only by the church and the ccusnunes- It 
• existed lon^ before a Bodarn national -state ves created in 
the mid-nineteenth century. 

Formed when guilds were the prliaapy form for organi?infe 
urban work, the earlv universities were themselves guilds 
and guild federations, ccdlective efforts by students and . 
. faculty to. sustain self-regulating clusters of people with- . 
shared interests to* control a small domein of activity and 
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defend them&elvefl agaiast other groups. Italy was notable 

between the twelfth and the fifteenth centuries for the . 

power pf student guilds. ^ As alien restdentd of city-states, 

students from oth^r parts of Italy As well as other countries 

needed to band together in self-defense. At the same 'time* 

like tRe professors, they felt free to ^ove the university 

from one city to another: "Townsmen and professors alike^ 

stood in awe of a body fthe university of sradents] whi<?h 

by th€i siaiple cxpedie;it of raigratlcn cou^d dastroy the 

* 

trade of the former and the incomes of the latter 

But townsmen and pjcofesjors no longfer had to stand in ' 

awe once they learned to Mite the university stand' in place- 

By the fifteenth century,, through the erection of p&rmanent 

buildings, the entry of professors opto city payrolls, and 

the recruitment of Kcmetown boys as students, city fathers 

and prolessors bad established dominance over the students, 

and tbe^mdst important chapter in the history ot student 

4 

powet was at an end. Henceforth, the ipportant power 
struggles pitted faculty guilds against the encoiipassiiig 
chartering and administrative frameworks of church atxd 
8tat3,f*^articuJ.rirly the latter, which funded and often 
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* « tempted to regulate the acadesaic guilds as theydid thi * 

many craft- and merchant guilds on whom,' in tura, they vere ^ 

• r » 

dependent. In their slgnlfic^t tie*" to city-states and 
provincial rulers, Itaiiaii universities may ly^ considered 
«5 as beiip "state univeraifciee" frcn the fifteenth century 
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The ancient Italian universities ver^ originally 
cer,tcr3 for professiouai studies and, like their counterDarta 
in France and Spain, continued through the centuries to- 
focus, prinaJrily on prenaracicn f cr' law, medicine, and public 
adinitfiat ration, the latter flsld generally drawing on law- 

* . K 

graduates. Between 15C0 and 1350 — centuries of decline" fi^ 
the universitisa era for the Itclian peninsula a^ a whole — 
university .activity was for lon^, periods reduced virtually 
to the study of lav alone • Its fields of study clr8ad7 
.dlaiinished, the Italian university 't-.cana even less open 
than *it3 counterparts in northern Eurc^^e to atJiritting end 
developl^ng new fields e© a way of adjust:. ng. to changing 
social demands, ' Science fared especially /4:dly: Internal 
resistance mssp^d vitn. a" weak j-nteresc in Qclantific 
advances car.ong Italian* .filing cjLrcies an-: vich the cenaorl^gus ' 
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resistance of the Catholic chdrch mounted i,a the Counter-- 
Reformation.^ Cpaditions at the universities d'iterloiated 
further during the eighteenth and early nineteenth, 
ctoturies, vhen a venerable institution such as Bologna, 
vhich in its laarliest *:enturie3 attracted otuJents by ^he 
thousand-8 from pear and far, was reduced- to' a few hundred 
' students,^ DuiTing this period of university decline^ the 
entire i)enin8ula suffered as it was turned into the ^ 
battleground and pl^ro^and of Austrian princes, Frerch 
kings' and Spanish dukss. Too, the .elite, of the Italian ^. 
city-states, unable to fona a nation, not only feuded aaoag 
theiaselves for three-and-a-half > centuries^(i500-1850) but 
remained }t the taarcy of their 2iore powerfur neighbors who 
'had nanaged to consolidate political control across the 
large entities that became- the nations and empires of ^modern 

a ~ t 

Europe, , * 

'When the Itali-ans finally wi»re able to acl^ave nacional 
unification in the period 1550-1870, they. began a gradual, 
nationalization of :."il/2rsit7 support fm.d control. -The 
Uberal leaders of the new nation, mainly- Piedmontsse of 
th^ Turin «ea who h^Ld been heavily ir^fluenced by Freach 



forms of governsna/*and administration, oegan a ^rend covard - 

I 

both political and adtoinistrative' centralization, driving 
p<^r frca^the cities and the r,egionl^' and concentratins it ^ 
administratively in the central offices of a set of national 
ministries and bureaus that woul^grov increasingly unwieldy 
and talkanized.^. They wanted, aaoug other interests^ au 
educational -system th^* would^ hai? to nake a nation, 
^supporting national idootification and unity Qver thp 
divisive local loyalties o£ the old cities a;id prov5x.ces, 
over the disaffection of southern peasants and nc^j^em • 
workers, and over the declared opposition of the chur</n to 
a secular state that had conquered papal territory • An ^ 
interest in trying to achieve equity and equality tilrough^ 
unitary, uniiona administration, much like France's, would 
also develop over time- All 'education Vas placed under a 
national ministry of education. The uriversities were given 
'a direct, vertical, relationship to the- ministry,- not 6ven 
formally answerir^ to an area .prefect of the national 
' government, much less to local or regional govertunent. 

As a result of this trend, which spcceleratad during 
-the' Fascist period (.1922-1945) .the ceatdry. of develotment 
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■ ' ■ • ; . • ^ 

it*ly ■ ^ . ■ * . 

. ' . , ■ ;• /■/ . ■• '■ 

* • • A * " 

■between, the 1860» «n4 the 19603 saw the national .systac 
achieve a virtual .monopoly. In 196a<» Italian higher 
educatiottvas conducted at thirty places: twenty-fout ^ 
universities supported primarily "by the state and ^iraly 
within the state system; and stz "free" universities, so 
called because they weraVsupported mainly hy cities, province^ 
or private igroups- The "free" universities needed .rfecognitton 
by the natio.ial systea in order to grant a legitimate degrie.* 
Falling under general state supervision , tliey organized the*r 
affairs on the moial of the state universities. The 
thirtyv universities iccomited for 98 percent of enrollasc^. 
Thus there were really no higher education iastitutipna 
other than the universities, and there were no private 
sector "institutions truly indei-aadent state authority. 

The universities have varie-? widely in 'size. Xn" 1980, 
the University of Rome had 45,000 students, Naples 28,000, 
/'while historic Pavla, Perugia, and Pistaa each had fewer than 
* 5,000, and otheiBSuch as Caoerino and ifacereta haji only ^ 
1,000 or fewer. In the great student eKpansioo of t^e 
I96O8, the disparitlea in size grew large". By ^970, Rome 
had doubled to 90,000 students, Naples to a.^re than 60,000, 
while small and aoderately lar^e-unlversitiet were adding . 
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students in much snaiiet numbers,. Dlspsrities ancng tfie 
universities' fields of study were equally striking. A 
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tjttlverslty lii^ It^aly c^in contain 'up tp twelve faculties 

* (Facolta. ) . ^ Sine of ^thet faculties cover primarily professional 

areas: medicine, law, engineerings economics and cciraierce 

(laainly the latter.), agricult^e, teaching^ -^chitecture, 

veterinary medicitfe,. and'pharaacy. Three '*cOT:pri8e what in 

*> » ■ - _ 

the United State^ weald be segmefits of the lib er^al ^ arts: 
4etters> scienc^, and polit'lcal^sci^nce^ The. types of 

faculties a^ distributed juaaveniy among the universities: 

' ( 

Some u^iiversl^ies ^p^cialize^ in only one or two fields, 
wherea? others are comprehensive, cover lug vlrttially 
everything that is recognized within the whole system. In 
'1966- JfV example /the University of 'Rome had all twelve 
'"facilities, w^ile Pama had six, Siena three, Macerata * 
one. -A university with a^faculty in letters Diight not have 
a science faculty. Seme have neither; ^ ^ 

The types of "faculties vary enormously in power, as 
measure'd by such simple indicatory as the number of ^ 
chairhodtdefs fqund throughout the rational system: for 
exapple^ in 1^60, medicine had ^bou^ 440 and law 325, 
ccnnpared to about ^65 in teaching and 40 in architecture. 

^ ^ 10 
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Each' faulty is ent&red directly, frcaa the 9^»coiidaxy le/el .4nd 
leads to the single degree of laursa 4f ter four,* five, or 
six years of study, with all graduates assuming the tltl<\ of 
dottore , ' • - . . 

Finally, the Italian universities have been partr of 
wider structure^ of eiita selection. Universal elemenitary 



educat:^ did not take hold in, Italy Until the 1950s; its 
achiefvement was a gc^enraent priority in post-Wctld War 11- 
reconstruction and modemisatloji- As. elsewh^e ^on the 
Continent, the secondly level ;Wa8 divided lito elite* schools 
. (classical and scientific Hcei) that led 'to automatic . . 
adtalssio:^ to the "university, and non-elite schoals tbst ended 
in tetchnical and teacher training. With* the secondary' schools 
serving as a a&reeniog mechanise, Italian uniA^rsities'as late 
as 1960 were admitting 5 percent or leas of the age grcnp. 
Mass education at the* secondary level in the late 19303 ^nd 
early -1960s ^meant that many moi^ dr,ud<%nts would enter the 
open doors of the universities 'after' 1965.. 

LEVELS 0? ORGANIZATION- 

^ fhe operating levels 'of, tho craditisnal Italian system ' 
ar^ sooiwhat slpl7var to tne Ger:n<ET and >rreach, following the 



Mntln^tal style of university orgaaizati:::!. 'Ac the iowast 

level I the chair sszd •iustit^te arfr tite orgenizati'qnal units, 

' " i ' ^ 
with the- chairhpldiGg prpfegsor doubling as director ^ a 

•-research institute or ^is Ttti^^Lftai^^of a main section vlthin 

- it. " The structure placfs one nan in full, charge pf bot^ a 

> '* . 

teaqhing' sector and a research sector, thereby siaking hi© a , 

*• , *" * ' • 

boss and. encouiifagln^ personalising of power. • W'ithin hi^ 

• ^ • • • * 

teaching and ryeseWK:^ dqtaains, the professor per^sonaily 

- - r . .* " - ^ " 

selects Junior personnel and acts as a sponsor in arranging 

u . . 

their f:xtare careers as^,^ell.as in deciding their current ^ 

as^igijxaenta . The powpr of the ptcffessor is also enhanced by 

his^ personal accuna^lation aiji filling, of a wide iietwcrk'o^ 



)nal accusn^i^ 



'^^olts : t^achl^ng* onTsaver al faculties, wen In cities far 
distant from one anothe?:; editing and managing a jeurn^l;. 
en.gaging in ^outside professiohal practice; advising private 
organizations and local govemsnents; ^d perving in p6sts in 
the national government, including the legislature, and* the 
Cabinet, With so c»ny ether roles, p'lfofessors. have served 
"ot^ly part tiaae as p:jofe3sor3, Pow to a&ke thea fuil'^ti^e - 
professors became an . Issue in tH'e ref <*rx efforts of the 
1960s ^nd early 19763, r\e prof esaor^^ capacity to. 
sdcumulate pt|.vilcge3 \and powers ikctzsee^ his stature in 
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the local cluster, raising hla even farther ^bove the. 
as^iatentl and others^ of lesser rank*. Thereforei .at ttus 
base of the national system, organization tends to be 

unitary > hierarchical, and partlculaj^tstio. 'We may even 

' - : % ' . * > 

jsay that It is guild-like in vertical authQrity, with a 

master having extensttre direct control over what are, In 

effect, journeymen and fif^pprentices.-^-^ 

The second level of acadetaic organization in the Italian 

system has Ion? been the faculty (Fgcolta), NucJbering about 

trfo hundred in the systeo/as a whole; the faculties ^re,the • 

inclusive uni^s te which .prof essors and etudfents belong and ^ 

hence are organizationally inore4;important tSiab the.' 

universities. In internal opej?ation, the faculty is an 

' ' . - . \ / - 

assembly of chairs, a hori^^ontal, grouping of pfowerftl persons 
who regulate the leflTs power t-.^l at Level 1. I^ie" chaired, 
professors', each 'representlhg>»r tain subdomains and Waving 
ope vote » come together *in a^. faculty council (Consiglxb di 
/Pacoita) to' decide on issues th^^ >:£ll„ within* the colleVtiv^ 
4omain qf fA^lty. A$ in GenBa£.y,' nhe' chairs elect thei^j^ 
nominal superior, the dean (Preside) , who nas little or ^o- 
Independent administrative power. Thus, Kne P acoltk is? not s 
^neatly 'unitary J.n authority structure, bx le^st not by ' 
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'burVaucritic 'standarda, but is more like a federation. 

B^catise it is a..collegial body, with strong elaa^ts of • ^ 

collegiate monopoly, it is more horizontal than hierar.chical. ^ 

Ahd because the colleagues who co«e together dn the faculty 

/ . . 

council are-f^fi/autonobous rulers of pajcts of the . 

•organizational'couatryside. decisions are^af lufenced ^ ^ 

con»iderably*by academic^politics. The professors ar^much 

••like senators representing different territorial interests, 

operating in a legislative body that dominates the exscutive. 

They muat'forta^aajorities ba^ed on mutual rfegard for one 

mother's established rights and territorial jurisdiction; 

Senatorial courtesy' mixes vith bargaining, c«litioa formation, 

a,d qccasioiial power plays. ' Here, "as at the lower level, 

organization is guild-like, but aow in the hori^jontal 

relation of'a group of masters coming together to vote on 

common policy. The chair and facalty levels in Italy 

together place autocracy within collegiaiity, or, conversely, 

offer collegial relatione' an«»ng autodrats. having regained 

the vertical and horizfcntal relations that together . 

12 " ■ " ■ 
characterize guild authority.* . 

/At the next highest structural level, the university 
• aa a -.hole, organization Is quite^loose. The ruling body, 

t 

14 . ^ ' ' - 
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the Senato Accademico , is an asseably of elected dea::s asd 

tertain ^ther elected professors t Before the ref onas of , 

tips 1970a, there waa little or no representation of junior 

faculty or students. The nominal superior official, the 

1 

Rett ore 5 is not bureaucratically appointed but is elected^ 
from tW ranks of the chalrholders to a -short tern of three 
years* Without any pow^r base beyond the professors, .the 
rectprs have reisained amateur administrators, on rotating* 
terms of office and subject to^r^ll. ^ 

The buteaucratic side of univeiJ^ity organization centers 
chiefly on the p©st of the administrative director, who ts 
Indeed appointed from on. high. IHlB^civil' servant often has 
a long stay in office and is expected to s^rve as an arm 
of the national government. Traditionally, administrative 
directors Vere relatively weak, sexrving as bookkeepers for 
faculties a^ universities run by academic notables. They 
have grown stronger in recent years as the university sjsteo 
has grown and the need for order and coordination has 
increased. But local professors hav^ exerciaed general 
jurladictjon even over the business affair^ of the university 
through an administrative council, bn which they and the 
rector sit with the administrative director. Thus there 
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are loportant similarities betwe^ the organizatioo of the , 
university and the faculty, kost notably the considerable 
monopoly of coll^giai pover b^ccnstituen^ professors. The 
maj#i difference between them is ■ the greater looseness of 



the university struc^and the high degree of autonomy 
of the constituent faculties. Aa inclusive membership 
units, the faculties nee/ not be physicilly grouped but may 
be'sittered around a^lty. Little horizontal l\nkage has 
been needed among then .iy. order to accomplish the necessary 
work. Thus, the struct«?' of .the university is loosely 
federative, 'Urtually co^tional, with a'minimal hierarchy. 
Constructed dround th^-^utocratic^ powers of it» voting 
members, the university, like the faculty, allows for and 
even encourages; the patronage and favoritism usually -found 
among elected governqrs. , • , - 

* Above the/uniyersity level in-Italy, in the-.s^operstructure 
■ <rf academic control, there has lieen no major multicampus 
Ministration (Level 4 in our compaxativ* scheme) , nothing ' 
that would parallel the German, etructure^^^ofy tate control^ 
(Level. 5), nor even any. clustering of universities within : ' 
regional adminiatiation of' the national government. The ^ 

structi^re connects the university to Romey<r<e national 
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capital (Lfevel 6), specifically to a division of Ulster 
education within the oaaaaoth Hinistry of Public Instruction, 
topped by a minister jqf education an§ his stalf • Forual 
lines of authority y as in many other countries, flow upward 
from* the minlat^er to a chief executive and the national 
leglslaturet^ The national system has Impressive powers*- 
'ft decides admission ]piolicy. Graduation from one of its. - 
ajSproved secondary schools ensures admission to the univeifslty 
system as V VaoXe and the choice of faculty at a particular 
university. All degrees^ are awarded by the national systeid 
rather than by the indj^vidual university. All chairholding 
professbrs and ^^stabllized'^ d8Sl3tanta are regular civil 
service personnel , placed in categories of status and 
salary that cut^ across the system* The syatem^flnances the 
universities and has paid up to 80 percent of_ their ^osts 
in recent years, the balance largely made up of student fees 
and income from a declining^ base of unlversity-cvned 
pi;operty and en^p^ent. . 

As mentioned earllej, the Fascist period increased 
educational centralization » thickening the common rulebooks 
applying to all university personnel. During this' period 
even t)ie curriculum becaiae nationalized, with national 
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codes specifying not only vhichr fieldar of study wculil bs- 

^ * 

available ia the faculties of the various universities^ but 
also naming the courses that were to be uniformly required 
throughout: the country In ea'ch specialty, and listing what 
additional option^ were approved for edch university • In 
short, admissions, finarxe, personnel policy, aind curriculum 
were made uniform and centralized. Especially fascinating 
is the fact that after the Fascist^ fell from power, the 

fat rulebooks were not thrown away or even seriously 

- ^ - ^ y 

amended or. reduced. . The nationally codified r^ules and laws 
* # 

had becone taportaivt sources of power for various bij|reau3 
of the f ragsiented national gbvernaeat and thus ^ovided 
protection and advantage to whichever officials or groups 
Tiad cume to have their interests vested most effei tively. 

In the higher education sector, the chairholding . 
professors fotia a key'gro^p• THI Italian system is 
noteworthy for how skillfully th^ prof esscro have managed 
^ to parlay local power into national power. They hold 
considerable control over what goes on at the center; control 
is not lodged primarily wi^ bureaucrats ot nonaca^eaic 
politicians f Power flows along lines of professorxal networks, 
nationally as well as^ locally, Thesev^ietworka connect 
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declslotunakera within the system. A generallqt "professor 
provides more cootdination than aypeclallst prcf-ssor, and 
the" Italian professor-general in his elaborated and V 
^cumulated rolea. alone caa help- link p*:ts of th« cental j 
to one another, Che tOp.to the bbtto^, as well as parts of 
operating units to each other, 

A second stnfctural key is peer election, the wide 
national use of the«elecced committee,. The center of the 
national systea is interlaced with comaittees composed of 
professors, whether Ui the Ministry of Public Instruction 
or 'the national Research O^ncil. „One such committee 
(Gonaigliq Superiore dell' Istnizione) ,i at the apex of the 
structure alongside, tha minister, has'had, for example, 
important powers of approval and veto over any changes la 
•the nationalized, curriculum. Research monies are given 
ini^ by conaaltteas of professors meeting as segments of the 
National Research .Council. The appointmeaJ; of another 
' chairhblder in the* systea involves an ad hoc committee of 
professor* working at the center on behalf of the entire - 
system, • They must administer a national competition and 
sel-ct three viotors, one of whom will get the chair— 
through often complicated processes of maneuver and exchange 
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arncug Ixi^ividuals and faculties. In all such nauional 

cooBiittees, niembers are not appointed* They are^ 

V 

elected by fellow professors, with the voting population ' 

ft 

usually decided along lines of related disciplines* This 
derocratic procedure operates within a limited electcrat^, 
one totaling about 3,000 prxjfessors nationally as late as 
.the early 1970s; Coupled with peer election, of course, 
• are ?eer review and decision.. ^ ^ 

* It has been by -means of unusual role accunmiatlon on 
the part of individual professors and their uncoaiaon peer 
control that a considerable collegial monopoly at the local 
level in the Italian structure has been transfetred to the 
highest reaches of the national systea. Ther^ is^soae ^ 
role for bureaucrats in the central ministry, and many 
rules set forth bureaucratic lines in finance, • curuiculuja. 



\ 



personnel^ aisd other' matters • Like states everywhere, the 
government is particularly concerned about; the handlitig of 
state-allo'cated funds. Administrative afficiais, in the 
university as well as in the central office, are most 
likely to assert their bureaucratic position la acco^aating 
for the allocation of specifically budgeted monies^ 3ut 
bureaucratic coordination plays onlv^ a secondary, role, to 
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the point of functioning often as a fapde for the prafessorial 

oligarchy which rulea and 'coordinates the system. Tae influence 

of the professors even at ends to 'important political j)fficest 

*tth chairhflders serving in the Cabinet and legislature, , 

whete they occupy strategic positions on the edu^ticm 

conaait^eff. CoiLpared to the professoirs* stature 

and status, the permanent state officials » including 

, planners, ai;e embedded in a public agency kaovm for the 

\ 

mediocrity of its personnel, ^wlthiii, a public ddjiini^et ration . ' 
• that in quality and effectiveness is generally ranked Icwer 
than that of Cen&any, France, and Britain. The vdu lines 3 
of the bureaucracy has increased the need f6r academics to 
help provide the order mandated by the national-systes 
"approach and, while so doing, to write their own privilege 
into the administrative rules and turn central control to 



t^elr own advantage. ^Italians have had realbh to spjsak of the pro 
feasors as barons (i baroni) and, at times, of their 
country as professor-ridden. 

Italian ♦public 'administratlo^ts known for its weak 
horizontal coor^iination and its strong verticality, with 
segmfental bureau controls extending jj^lBravard from the center 
like stakes driven into the. ground. Tne higher education 
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sector has SOTie of this quality but it h^^^Js^p^, additional 
features: The top of the stake rests in the hands of those 
who are suppofedly located far down the line, an Izaposing 
case of an internally* located interest group controlling a 
segment of government and doing so through guild-Xike raeanf 
of autocratic and collegial control; second/ the lowest 
operating units retain such impressive arbitrary power that 
the overall bui-^au,. itself a balkanized sector of the general 
government, is in turn balkani^ed Infro several hundred faculties 
and several thousac^d chairs and institutes. 

In* the compara^.ive perspective of the six levels of 
academic orgaalzatior.» the Italian structure is one that 
has concentrated power primarily at the bottom, secondarily 
at the top, and only weakly in the middle* • The chairholdei 
rooted in the lowest operating units, occupy not only the 
first level or organization hit also the second and third: 



The "substructure" is in thei.: hands, controlled from the 
bottom up by" the guild combination of collegial authority 
'superimposed onto a base of autocratic authoriH^ ^.Ittle 
ef f ec^tive supervision by bur eaiK.ratic arras of the centraJL 
state or surveillance by exteru^l groups pdnetrates to 
these levels. In the seconda:r' concent^aCon. of power at 
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thk top-level, guild and bureaucracy are Interwoven.. Yet 
here too the strut: tufe Is biased t<iwar<r professorial control. 
The overall cotabination of faculty guild and stats buireaucracy 
has ^^ally and most ootably meant weakness among a cla8& 
of administrators whose interests would be vested in 
effective Internal university and faculty coordination and 
in the linking of the universities to one anothe^'^in 
multicaopus *and regional systems. * 

REFOHM AND CHANGE ^ 

» 

As in other natic*na^ recent Remands for reform have hit 
the traditional Italian system' hard. By 1960 it was clear ^ 
that, because of the expansion and widening of access 
occurring in the 19508 at the lower educational levels, fhe 
university system 'v<(Ould soo^ face much larger numbers of 
students vbose aocla.l background ai^d educational preparation 
would vary more wldea> thah before. Su^h perceptions were 
articulated in reports in the eirly 1960s, and proposed 
university-reform legisL^don throughout the decade pressed 
for a number of chai.ges* . Tnere seemed so much to be done, 
on pragmatic as well a^ ideological grounds,, that propoia^nts 
of reform generally crafted '^Dig bills,'* some with as' many 
as one hundred clfflKes. -Ml .:h3 political parties entered, 
into prolonged debate; the .urlDr ^ademics, increasing 
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rapidly In numbez and assuoiag* more responslbllitlefs, lobbied 

^witl\ increaalng vigor; and soine Importaat scientists joined 

In, angrily arguing that the traditional structure worked , 

against^ the development of science end reportixig Invidious 

international comparisons and critical external Qplnion,^^ 

'But the professors as a bloc, together with sane of the mare 

conservative politicians, resistedr Change tl^^^oughout the ^ 

1960*8, and none of the* big 'bills, sone debated for three to 

,£our years, was passed. Exemplifying this l£u:k of movement, 

throughout the entire postwar period the national government 

started no' new universities until the founding of the 

University of Calabria in 1972, The old group of thirty 

universities had to absorb nearly the full impact of an 

expansion in which unchecked student traffic swelled the 

large urban unlversltlea Co gigantic size. Universities 

that predated 1500, rooted in guild-like organization, now 

faced orver larger i^aases of students. 

One result of resistance to 'change was,' therefore, a 

IP 

. severe overloading of the system. Also overextended wa^ the 
effectiveness of the full profe^ors themselves at some of 
the central universities, and particularly at the University 
of Rom^ Having kept .their ranks narrow, they were overwhelmed 
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iJy the nuniber of students and junior staff they Uad to 
supervise and somehow manage. A full professor workiag 
onlyjpatt-tlme might face twenty ass'lstants and a thousand 
8tu4ent8, The old guild tide's ^ Tieayily dependent on personal 
intervention, were no longer adequate in such circumstances. 
By 1970 the system had moved into .so deep a stage of 
institutional Insufficiency that it was becoaiing apparent 
to groups outside as 'well as within the structure. Student 
aiacontent escalated rapid]^ after" 1967 and helped to 
dramatise the tribulations ot greatly expanded student 
body. Their explosive butbursta shatTtered glass; their 
dogged occupation of buildings tied up some faculties for , 
months at a time. Btft factionalism, fatigue, and its own 
organizational insufficiency soon weakened the Italian 
movimento studentesco , fis they had in other couijtries. • 
Beginning in 1969, when something had to be done to 
pacify some of the students some of the time, small changgs 
w«ce naide. 'Access to all faculties waa granted to the 
graduates of all the different kinds of secondary schools, 
replacing the streaming that had limited admissionr to 
graduates of the elite classical and scientific licei> The 
fixed national turticulum was made considerably more flexible 
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.When students were granted tl^e right to devise Individual ' 
programs of study. In practice^ this ent^llea greater local 
determination of curriculum as students and faculties 
worked out tequiremetits. The examination system was revised 
to allow students a better chance of passing within a given 
t>eriod, although faculty sAedules now were even further 
izriiBmied by tine given to examinations. Too, "sciali laws ; 
(legRlne) gradually increased legal support and job^ec-.rity 
for taaQhin^ peraonnsl below the chatrholder, with 
"stabiUzation" (fiseenti&Uy tenure) given to about 15,000 • 
profeasori Incaricati w^o already had assumed many duties of 
the full professors , ' ' 

Most important, the academic anclen rekice^s 

« 

unresponsiveness dviring the increasingly turbulent i9&0s 
led to a diminished respect for thi* professors by groups 
other than the , students . .Such an erosion of 'their fundaaental 
legitimacy mads possible a, shift in the .distribution of 
pCT?er. The political parties,- trade unions, and other 
outside groups- grew more willing^ to infcer/ene and to form 
"tteotporary, active coalitions. In the fall, of 1973, by oeans 
of an executive decree that bypassed normal legislative 
channels, the governa^nt rsBoaed through vftiat may prove to 
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be substantial dumges.^S- the major provision wa^ a 

ptojected lacxasase in full professors from 3, SO'^ to 10,000 

In a few years^tlme.. A second toeasure' sought to weaken 

the polltlo6 of chooslxig; professors fot national personnel 

cooai)*ttees by substituting seiection>|y lot for election by 

constituency* j^j^r ;aeasures attempted to stabilize ^ ' 

further the status of lower teac^ng personnel and to grant 
'4 

them more participation and representation ih faculty bodies 

Mean^ile, beyohd the puprlew of the established 
faculties, an interesting trend was accelerating.^ The 
Italian system has long provided an unpubllcized option for 
local initiative; begin a university > university branch, ^ 
or a faculty with' local sponsorship and municipal flnancin'g, 
but without recognition by the national system; and then, 
before the first students have cdmpleted the work for a 
degree y have^ i*:he new unit legally ratified, supported. by 
natlonar'fund^. and accredited to award the degpree by 
lobbying the unit into the xiatjlonal system* This dption ~ 
recently ^s been exercised more and cpr^, especially in > 
the North, ^s local opinion; in the service of local need 
and ambitioh, has raced ahead^^of the systeia's willingness' ~ 
and capacity to respond. For example, embryonic ^ subsyetemft 
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seem to bfe forming around Milan Turin-, as small esargiag 

units seek to collaborate for nrutual advantage. CencraJ 
« 

Italy, long nu^nopolized by the University of Rome, produced 

the new Oniverei-ty of Chi*ti, which operateSs^hree campuses 

under* a conmon budget. Such efforts are in the spirit of . 

regionalization, a shift away from centralized government 

^ whose time may have come. It was promised Ivl the Constitution 

19 

of*19A8'and even received sotoe legislative action in*19/0. 

In short, increased activity at the local an^ xegional levels 

«fy result first in a de facto and later. in a de jure 

regioilalization of the universities. The system has 

apparently g^dwn too large , to continue without some 

strengthened coordination at Levels 4 and 5 in our t:cQparative 

scheme. ^ . • ■ * 

The nature of change in Italian higher educsttion is 

heavily conditioned by the nature of the traditional structure 

that we refi^wed in the first two sections of this chapter. 

The state mono^<^y^has weakened greatly the leverage of 

market fqrcesJ-^f^rfei^ple, the ccftapetition among institutions 
% 

for faculty and^students. The guild controls of the 



professors within that monopoly have blunted bureaucWkiC 
intervention and isolated planners from the^ost powerful 
cronstituency, the professors themselves, v 'Ev^n the power of 
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professionali* has been vitiated, as oaay of/ the scholarly 
and scientific disciplines have been f rogxneii^ed and impeded • 
by the conservative Iccal' academic clusters i By default, 
the real leverage rests with uncontrolled yhimerlcal expansi^ 
and politics. The ^events following recen/ly ixistituted 
reforms, the post-1968 ^maall ia*?8 suggest that when political 
considerations ^are so basic, reform beccWes a Hiatter of 
adjustiaent through political increaent^lism, studied 

indirection, and planned bargaining, ^f. The go^e^ent 

/ 

cannot pay steady attention because (if its overloaded agenda,^ 

Nj?hen .it docs pay attention, it iealk frpm the weak 
\ ^' » ' 

position of coalition government aiad aediocrc bureaucracy. 

^ ! * 

The_overcrowded hi^r educat'ion ,«actor strains wltlTinteroal 
conflicts: ' The junior faculty and exasperated erteznal , ^ 
groups are able to exercise grofirlng influence in favor of 
reform, against the entrenched /capacity of the traditional 
cbalxholders to dilute reform^ ^forced upon them and to 
effect counter reforms; the n^ed for increased coordination 
among the balkaniaed donainfi^of the chairs and the faculties 
conflicts '^th the idea thik t;he way to. open" things up is- to 
increase the numbet '^p^ operating uriits and risl^ an even 
more fragmented structure/ Small victories -are won now and 

• i. / ■ ,.•■ «•■ ■■ : • • 
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again: easier rites of passage for students; gapiittir Job 
security and higher rank for lower personnel ^ an liner ease 
-In prof essbr ships that may spread power at 'the seai^ level 
axkd In tlflke produce de facto departments. 

An effort is underway in Italy to change the .political 
dimensions of a heavily politicized academic system,^ The 
g^er^ structural drlrt is toward establishing, where an 
entrenched power monopoly once stood:, a political arena in 
which exchanges will be made, bargains struck, and tacit 
agreeiaents reached by a larger nuznber of groups who Itav^ 
an interest and stake in the structure of the system/ The 
political alterations may then in turn provide an opening 
for such administrative changes as strengthened campus ^ 
coordination that will help faculty federations becose 
modem universities « 
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